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defeat would be even more startling than the Liberal defeat
of six years before. The country, passing at once through an
agricultural and a financial crisis, was in distress; and like
all invalids, it kept turning over, in the hope of feeling
better on the other side.

The Conservatives were wiped out. "All our heads,"
wrote Mr. Gladstone, "are still in a whirl from the great
events of the last fortnight, which have given joy, I am
convinced, to the large majority of the civilized world."
The woodman was now about to slash down all the exotic
and unhealthy vegetation that had grown up in six years,
spreading its deadly umbrage over the virtuous English
meadows. Already he was rolling up his sleeves over his
still-vigorous arms.

Beaconsfield accepted defeat with equanimity. So he
was going to have a little time of rest amongst his trees and
his books before death should come. His sole regret was at
abandoning to other hands, in a difficult hour, the conduct
of Foreign Affairs, and, above all, at leaving the Queen.

The Faery was at Baden, and could not believe the news.
As soon as the result of the General Election was certain,
she telegraphed: "Nothing more than trouble and trial
await me. I consider it a great public misfortune." Lord
Beaconsfield replied that it went to his heart too to have to
forgo those conversations in the course of which Her
Majesty had deigned to mingle domestic confidences with
Imperial confidences, and which, for him, had had an
inexpressible charm. She made him promise that he would
not altogether desert her, that he would continue to advise
her on private concerns, and even, unknown to any one, on
public affairs, so that even in Opposition he might keep
watch and ward over the destinies of England.

Both of them, Queen and Minister, had a somewhat
disingenuous hope of avoiding Gladstone. After all, the